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it had used for the poorer classes. Here is our 
difficulty in impressing farmers with the necessity 
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Vattle Plague 
(Concluded from page 250.) 

“ We have little doubt in our own minds that, 
though this disease is of foreign importation, its 
rapid growth and spread is owing to our gross 
neglect of sanitary laws as regards our cattle. 
They are looked upon by the farwer in the double 
light of flesh-making and manure-producing beasts. 
This is right and natural, but it is neither natural 
por right that the stalls in which the beasts are 
fed should be made the storehouse for this manure. 
Even when this is not done, it is heapedwp in 
the yard in close proximity to thé cattle. ‘The 
animal economy is much the same in metand 
beasts. In the middle ages, when men were stalled 
like oxen on rush-covered floors, ‘black death’ 
swept them away with its terrible scythe. This 
disease ceased to visit the country altogether when 
improvements in our social and civic habits re- 
moved the persoval and public filth, which formed 
the soil, in which the seeds of plague were sown 
and fructified from fifteen to seventeen times in 
one century. The seeds of this human pest are 
as plentiful now as ever, but the soil is wanting 
for their development. We no longer fear their 
importation even in the porous cotton which comes 
to us from plague-infected Egypt. These facts 
are certain, though there are still a very few 
medical men who contend that the disappearance 
of the plague from this country is owing ‘ to large 
eycles of chemical changes in the atmosphere,’ 
and not to our hygienic improvements. A fine- 
sounding phrase is this to drop like the veil of 
Isis between learned physicians and the®vulgar, 
in order to persuade the latter that there is priestly 
mystery behind it. When an old plague re-ap- 
pears, as the diphtheria has done after the lapse 
of a hundred years, be assured that we are punish- 
ed for the violation of some sanitary law, which 
We would do well to discover and obey, without 
Waiting for ‘ cyclical changes,’ to unravel the mys- 
tery. There is much to be done, however, before 
We can get our cattle into a sanitary condition 
sufficient to resist even great plagues. Our cat- 
tle, besides being housed filthily, are made glut- 
tons by their mode of fattening, and are thus 
rendered prone to disease. When the upper 
classes in the thirteenth century lived a glutton- 
ous and unruly life, black death put on a disguise, 
and came to them in the garb of ‘sweating sick- 
hess,’ but with a scythe quite as keen fur cutting 





They point to the cattle-sheds of Lord Granville 
and Miss Burdett Coutts, or like examples, and 
say the plague attacks the well-kept cattle as well 
as those which are foully kept. The same argu- 
ments were used in the middle ages, when the 
poor beggar in the street and the alderman at his 
civic feast were struck down tugether. Set fire 
to a poor man’s house and that of his rich neigh- 
bour is likely to join in the conflagration. Intro- 
duce into this country an intensely contagious 


-| pest among cattle, and the force of the plague will 


extend to all sides presenting fuel to it. What 
we want to achieve is, to make our cattle incom- 
bustible to this fire, as we have already done with 
men in the case of human plague. Yet vast must 
be our hygienic improvements before we can look 
tranquilly at the murrain in its native steppes. 
We may proceed, however, to indicate some sani- 
tary ameliorations in the words of the Commis- 
sioners :— 

“¢]. As no successful plan of treatment has 
yet been proposed, the owners of cattle must, in 
the meantime, rely chiefly upon those hygienic 
measures which the experience acquired in other 
diseases shows to be important in preventing the 
spread of contagion, and in dimisishing the in- 
tensity and area of an attack, when, in spite of 
such measures, they invade a locality hitherto 
uninfected. In the case of the cattle plague it is 
certain that no sanitary precautions can prevent 
the spread of the disease when it is agtually intro- 
duced ; still, from analogy, we may draw the con- 
clusion that some effect may be produced on the 
rapidity of the spread, or on the virulence of the 
disease, by placing cattle in the condition most 
favourable to health. 

“¢2. With this view it is important to secure 
strict cleanliness, good drainage, efficient ventila- 
tion, and to prevent overcrowding in all cattle- 
sheds and cowhouses. No accumulations of litter 
fouled by the voiding of animals should be per- 
mitted in, or even close to the houses or sheds in 
which cattle are kept. Chloride of lime, earbolic 
acid, or the powder containing carbolate of lime, 
and sulphite of lime (in plain English, Macdou- 
gall’s Disinfecting Powder,) should be used. 
The latter is probably the best ; it contains a well 
known disinfecting substance which is formed 
when sulphur is burned, and also a strongly an- 
tiseptic material, kreosote, from coal tar. The 
sheds themselves should be swept and washed 
daily, and sprinkled with disinfectants. But such 
purification of the air of cattle-sheds or houses 
will be insufficient to preserve health if the cattle 
be overcrowded. Pure air and nourishing diet 
are of great importance in protecting animals from 
the attacks of disease. Pure water, derived from 
sources uncontaminated by drainage from sur- 
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other formidable disease were in his neighbour- 
hood. Thorough cleanliness of the houses, good 
drainage, freedom from evil smells, nourishing 
diet with pure air and water, cannot give immu- 
inity from the disease, but they may offer obsta 
cles to its propagation.’ 

‘‘ These are far from all the sanitary improve- 
ments necessary. The mode in which cattle are 
transported by railway and steamer to our great 
public markets is a disgrace to our civilized nation. 
Trucks of the rudest description are used on our 
railways, and into them the poor unwilling beasts 
are driven by savage force, being huddled together 
indiscriminately, and often remain in them thirty 
or forty hours, in some cases fifty hours, without 
fodder and without drink. When the poor, thirsty, 
bellowing beasts are driven into a siding in sight 
of water, they often become quite frantic in hope- 
less efforts to reach this necessary of life. A cab- 
man in London is fined if he keeps his horse too 
long without water, but railway directors escape 
with impunity for their inhumane treatment of 
the cattle intrusted to their charge. It is true 
that they try to throw the responsibility off their 
own shoulders, by offering to the owners of the 
cattle that the trains may stop at certain stations, 
where the cattle may be taken out to be fed and 
watered. At the same time, they are well aware 
that the inconvenience of loading and unloading 
the trucks is too great to permit of this resource. 
The real difficulty lies in the vile nature of the 
trucks themselves. Small ingenuity would be re- 
quired to place the cattle in trucks so that they 
might drink out of troughs attached to them, and 
which might be filled with water while the engine 
itself is taking in afresh supply. But such a 
simple device is much beyond the humanity of 
railway directors, who, as long as they can obtain 
cattle according to the present rude system of 
transport, choose to consider them as inanimate 
objects, to be treated with as little consideration 
as bales of merchandise. Nor is the system of 
transport by steamers much better, as regards 
comfort and accommodation, even should the 
weather remain favourable. Some steamers there 
are, wholly devoted to cattle traffic, in which fair 
accommodation is provided, but, as a rule, it is as 
wretched as can well be conceived. Even in the 
case of well-appointed ships, the beasts suffer 
severely in bad weather. ‘wo vessels reached 
Lowestoft in 1863, having embarked 608 beasts 
and 800 sheep; on their arrival 300 beasts and 
230 sheep were dead. These cattle broke loose 
on the long voyage and trampled each other to 
death. . 

‘‘Urgent as are these sanitary questions, we 
are unable to pursue them further. We have 
shown that, both on the higher ground of hu- 
manity, and on the lower ground of self-interest, 
it is important that we should take advantage of 
the calamity under which we suffer, by improv- 


rounding dung-heaps, or from the absorption of|ing the hygienic conditions of the cattle which 
vitiated air which hovers around them and iu the|form so large a part of our daily food. Most 


sheds of cattle, is equally essential. 


reverently do we look upon this murrain among 


«“ ¢ Every farmer should look to the housing of|our flocks as a judgment, though not in the light 


his cattle in the present emergency, as he would 


down the well-conditioned members of society as | look to the housing of his own family, if cholera or 


of a fatalist, who would bow helplessly under it ; 
or as a fanatic, who conceives it has been brought 
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to man that lives in sin. Dear heart, mind the! iron rails upon which trains run are never placed ‘the same time, exercise cruelty toward the least 
Lord above all, with whom there is no variable-| with their ends touching, in order that, when creature moving by his life, or by life derived 
ness or shadow of turning, but who will overturn| heated by the sun, they may have room to obey !from him, is a contradiction in itself. 


all powers that stand against him; therefore be this law of nature. Clocks go slower in warm | 


“T found no narrowness respecting sects and 


faithful unto death and he will give thee a crown weather than they do iu cold, because then their/opinions; but believed that sincere, upright- 
of life. Stand firm and close to the Lord, and be; pendulums are longer; and often, in a frosty | hearted people, in every society who truly love 
not afraid of meo ; far greater is he that is in you| night, your watch gains many minutes ; the cold|God, were accepted of him. 


than he that is in the world. Mind that which} having contracted the balance, causes it to move 
is of Him in thy own particular to keep thee pure) quickly. 
and clean and single before Him, and that will} No other examples need be given; suffice it to 


“As I lived under the cross, and simply followed 
the openings of Truth, my mind, from day to day, 
was more enlightened; my former acquaintance 


stand the fire of His wrath which burns up all/say that almost every substance, every vapour, | were left to judge of me as they would, for [ found 


but what is of himself.”’ 


|every gas, of whose existence we are aware, when jit safest for me to live in private, and to keep 


The change of heart and life in the members| heated will expand, and when cooled will contract. |these things sealed up in my own breast. While 


of Judge Fell’s family was most remarkable. 
“Oh! the love,” exclaims William Caton, “ which 
in that day abounded among us, especially in that 
family! and the freshness of the power of the 
Lord God, which then was amongst us ; and the 
geal for him and his truth, the comfort and re- 
freshment we had from his presence—the nearness 
and dearness that were amongst us one towards 
another,—the openings and revelations which we 
then had! We were willing to sympathize and 
bear one with another, to be helpful one unto an- 
other and in true and tender love to watch one 
over another. And oh! the love, mercy and power 
of God, which abounded to us, through us, and 
among us, who shall declare it? Hence came 
that worthy family to be so renowned in the na- 
tion, the fame of which spread much among 
Friends : and the power and presence of the Lord 
being so much there with us, it was as a means 
to induce many, even from afar, to come thither.”’ 

Among the frequenters of Swarthmore who 
were convinced by George Fox, was the Justice, 
Anthony Pearson, who became an eminent and 
useful minister in the Society. Soon after his 
convincement he wrote thus toa friend (May 9th, 
1653 :) “I have long professed to serve and wor- 
ship the true God, and as I thought—above many 
sects—attained to a high pitch in religion; but 
now alas! I find my work will not abide the fire. 
My notions were swelling vanities without power 
or life : what it was to love enemies, to bless them 
that curse, to render good for evil, to use the world 
as using it not, to lay down life for the brethren, 
I never understood; what purity and perfection 
weant, I never tasted; all my religion was but 
the hearing of the ear, the believing and talking 
of a God and Christ in heaven or a place at a dis- 
tance, I knew not where. Oh! how gracious was 
the Lord to me in carrying me to Judge Fell’s to 
see the wonders of His power and wisdom,—a 
family walking in the fear of the Lord, convers- 
ing daily with Him, crucified to the world, and 
living only to God. I was so confounded, all my 
knowledge and wisdom became folly ; my mouth 
was stopped, my conscience convinced, and the 
secrets of my heart were made manifest, and that 
Lord was discovered to be near whom I ignorantly 
worshipped. I have been at Judge Fell’s and 
have been informed from that precious soul, his 
consort, in some measure what those things mean, 
which before 1 counted the overflowings of giddy 
brains.” 





Expansion of Water in Freezing.—The excep- 
tional fact stated below is one with which every 
body ought to be familiar, as showing in an ex- 
traordinary way Divine wisdom, power, and good- 
hess. 

It is one of the properties of heat, that it causes 
all bodies to expand. If you touch the bulb of a 
thermometer the mercury rises, the heat which it 
received from your finger causing it to expand. 


The tubular bridge over the Menai Straits is) 


lengthened on a summer day as much as three 
inches ; and, if you notice, you will find that the 


Not every substance; there is, at least, one;I silently ponder on that change wrought in me, 
exception. If a long glass tube be filled with|J find no language equal to describe it, nor any 
| water, and placed in the open air in a frost, the/means to convey to another a clear idea of it. I 
water will, obedient to nature’s law, contract ;|looked upon the works of God in this visible crea- 
but as soon as that point of temperature is|tion, and an awfulness covered me; my heart was 
reached which is indicated on a Fahrenheit ther-|tender and often contrite, and universal love to 
mometer by 394°, the water ceases to contract|my fellow creatures increased in me: this will be 
and begins to expand, until at 32° it becomes|understood by such who have trodden in the same 
ice. The law is only interrupted for 7°; and|path. 
yet were it not for this seemingly small devia-| “Some glances of real beauty may be seen in 
tion, a very large part of our earth would be un-|their faces who dwell in true meekness. There 
inhabitable ; for, had the water contracted regu-|is a harmony in the sound of that voice to which 
larly until it froze, it is clear that ice would have} Divine love gives utterance, and some appearance 
been heavier than water, and, as soon as a particle |of right order in their temper and conduct, whose 
of ice had been formed on the surface, it would | passions are regulated ; yet all these do not fully 
have sunk to the bottom, and in a short time the|show forth that inward life to such who have not 
whole of the water would have been solidified ;|/e/t it: but this white stone and new name are 
and not only the fish destroyed, but so great a|known rightly to such only who have them. 
mass of ice formed that the summer sun would; ‘Though I had been thus strengthened to bear 
not be able to melt it, and in a few years our land|the cross, I still found myself in great danger, 
would be but the barren hunting-grounds of scat-| having many weaknesses attending me, and strong 


} 
' 





tered tribes of Esquimaux. temptations to wrestle with ; in the feeling where- 
al ees of I frequently withdrew into private places, and 
The Juvenile Colums, No. 3 often with tears besought the Lord to help me, 


JOHN WOOLMAN (CONTINUED. ) whose gracious ear was open to my cry.” 

; re : After this John Woolman, by business en- 
a T remember one evening I had spent some|gagements, was separated from the family circle, 
time in reading a pious author; and walking out'and from the retirement and, in some measure, 
alone, I humbly prayed to the Lord for his help, |the restraints and salutary correcting influence of 
that I might be delivered from all those vanities home. But the Lord with whom he had entered 
which so ensnared me. Thus being brought low, | into covenant, and whose tender mercies are over 


he helped me ; and as J learned to bear the cross, | al] his works, especially those who seek Him early, 
I felt refreshment to come from his presence ; but encamped about him :— 
not keeping in that strength which gave victory, 





“ For all who early seek his face 


I lost ground again; the sense of which greatly Shall surely taste his love ; 
affected me; and I sought deserts and lonely Jesus shall guide them by his grace, 
places, and there with tears did confess my sins To dwell with him above.” 


to God, and humbly craved help of him. I may| His petitions about this time were, that in his 
say with reverence, he was near to me in my|more public engagements, he might serve his 
| troubles, and in those times of humiliation opened|gracious Redeemer in that humility and self- 
my ear to discipline. 1 was now led to look seri-| denial, with which, as he says, in a small degree 
ously at the means by which [ was drawn from |I had been exercised in more private life. Shortly 
the pure truth, and learned this, that if 1 would |after his settlement in business, he writes, “ I was 
live in the life which the faithful servants of God| visited by some of my early acquaintance, who 
lived in, I must not go into company as heretofore|knew not but vanities would be as agreeable to 
in my own will; but all the cravings of sense must}me now as ever; and, at these times, J cried to 
be governed by a Divine principle. In times of| the Lord in secret for wisdom and strength ; for 
sorrow and abasement these instructions were|I felt myself encompassed with difficulties, and 
sealed upon me, and J felt the power of Christ|had fresh occasion to bewail the follies of time 
prevail over selfish desires, so that I was preserved | past, in contracting a familiarity with libertine 
in a good degree of steadiness; * * * |people: and as I had now left my father’s house 
‘“T kept steadily to meetings; spent First-day|outwardly, I found my Heavenly Father to be 
afternoon chiefly in reading the Scriptures and|merciful to me beyond what I can express. 
jother good books ; and was early convinced in my| ‘ By day I was much amongst people, and had 
mind, that true religion consisted in an inward|many trials to go through ; but in the evenings I 
| ife, wherein the heart doth love and reverence|was mostly alone, and may with thankfulness ac- 
God the Creator, and learns to exercise true eee that in those times the spirit of sup- 
tice and goodness, not only toward all men, but! plication was ofien poured upon me ; under which 
also toward the brute creatures. That as the mind|[ was frequently exercised, and felt my strength 
is moved by an inward principle, to love God as| renewed.” 
an invisible incomprehensible Being; bythesame| Before closing this compilation from the jour- 
principle it is moved to love him in all his mani-|nal of John Woolman, we would recommend the 
festations in the visible world. That, as by his| whole work to the serious attention of our young 
breath the flame of life was kindled in all sensible| people. There is in it a correctness of style, a 
|creatures, to say we love God as unseen, and, at|/beauty of composition, a chasteness, simplicity, 
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and withal a truthfulness and depth of religious 
thought, combined with such engaging humility 
and sweetness, as may well, in these respects, 
chailenge any similar work of ancient or modern 
times; and strongly commends it to readers of 
every age and class. Would that we all could 
emulate the christian self-denial, the faithful dedi- 
cation and righteous zeal of this great and good 
man. Then would there not be room for the de- 
sponding inquiry, as one by one the faithful ser- 
vants and handmaidens of the Lord are gathered 
to their everlasting rest, “ Ah what must Israel 
do ?” or, 


“ When a Panl bas run his course, 
Or when Apollos dies, 
Is Israel left without resource ? 
And bave we no supplies? 
Yes : while the dear Redeemer lives, 
We have a boundless store ; 
And shall be fed with what He gives, 
Who lives forevermore.” 
ee Selected. 
THE CHILD ON THE JUDGMENT SEAT. 


Where bast thou been toiling all day, sweet heart, 
That thy brow is burdened and sad ? 

The Master’s work may make weary feet, 
But it leaves the spirit glad. 


Was thy garden nipped with the mid-night frosts, 
Or scorched with the mid-day glare? 

Were thy vines laid low, or thy lilies crushed, 
That thy face is so full of care? 


“No pleasant garden toils were mine, 

I have sat on the judgment seat, : 
Where the Master sits at eve, and calls 

The children around His feet.” 


How camest thou on the judgment seat, 
Sweet heart, who set thee there? 

Tis a lonely and lofty seat for thee, 
And well might fill thee with care. 


“| climbed on the judgment seat myself, 
I have sat there alone all day; 

For it grieved me to see the children around 
Idling their life away. 


They wasted the Master’s precious seed, 
They wasted the precious hours; . 

They trained not the vines, nor gathered the fruits, 
And they trampled the sweet meek flowers.” 


And what didst thou on the judgment seat, 
Sweet heart, what didst thou there? 

Did the idlers heed thy childish voice? 
Did the garden mend for thy care? 


‘Nay, that grieved me more ; I called and I cried, 
But they left me there forlorn ; 

My voice was weak, and they heeded not, 
Or they laughed my words to scorn.” 


Ah ! the judgment seat was not for thee, 
The servants were not thine: 

And the eyes which fix the praise and the blame, 
See further than thine or mine. 


The voice that shall sound there at eve, sweet heart, 
Will not strive or cry to be heard ; 

It will bush the earth, and hush the hearts, 
And none will resist its word. 


“ Should I see the Master’s treasures lost, 
The gifts that should feed his poor, 

And not lift my voice (be it weak as it may,) 
And not be grievéd sore ?” 


Wait till the evening falls, sweet heart, 
Wait till the evening falls : 

The Master is near, and knoweth all— 
Wait till the Master calls. 


But how fared thy garden plot, sweet heart, 
Whilst thou sat on the judgment seat? 

Who watered thy roses, and trained thy vines, 
And kept them from careless feet ? 


“ Nay! that is saddest of all to me, 
That is saddest of all! 

My vines are trailing, my roses are parched, 
My lilies droop and fall.” 
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Go back to thy garden plot, sweet heart ; 
Go back till the evening falls, 
And bind thy lilies, and train thy vines, 
Till for thee the Master calls. 
| 
Go ! make thy garden fair as thou canst, 
Thou workest never alone ; 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thine, 
Will see it and mend his own. | 
And the next may copy his, sweet heart, | 
Till all grows fair and sweet ; 
And when the Master comes at eve, } 
Happy faces His coming will greet. 





Then sball thy joy be full, sweet heart, 
In the garden so fair to see; 

In the Master’s words of praise to all; 
In a look of His own for thee! 


—_—_—__»>2e 
For “The Friend.” 


Opening of the Grand Indian Council. 
(Continued from page 254.) 

Trouble both individual and national still at- 
tend the perplexed Cherokees, who, although the 
most advanced in civilization and enjoying social 
advantages beyond their brethren, could not at- 
tend the present session of the Council. Two had 
been deputed to attend with the subjoined ad- 
dress.—‘‘ The Cherokees have shown that they are 
not authorized by their nation to make or sign a 
treaty, we have also assured the Commissioners 
that whatever subjects are brought before us shall 
be reported to our National Council. Our atten- 
tion is now drawn to your talk of Saturday, in 
which, in enumerating the tribes who have made 
treaties with the so-called Confederate States, and 
who thereby have forfeited lands, annuities and 
protection, the Cherokees are included ; and this, 
according to a law of Congress of July 5th, 1862. 
With all respect for the powers that be, we earn- 
estly plead, ‘‘ not guilty,”’ that we are not, have 
not been Lona fide rebels; that if, through the 


to commit an overt act, in which our only object 
was to gain time and save the lives of ourselves 
and families; the sin does not lie at our door. 
We do not believe that we shall be condemned 
without a hearing. 
Hopewell in 1785 to that of Washington in 
1846, all guarantee us protection in these words : 
‘The United States agree to protect the Cherokee 
Nation from domestic strife and foreign enemies,” 


situation in 1861. 


kansas. 


bility of annihilation. 


that we could see to escape. 


er’s house. 


dire necessities of the times, we were compelled | 


Our treaties, from that of 


he has undoubtedly the right to repudiate all ang 
every promise he may have made in the premises, 
We were that lone traveller. But escaping to a 
place of safety we at once, in emphatic terms, 
denied the binding force of that instrument by 
passing an act of repudiation, and also, an act 
emancipating all slaves within our jurisdiction, 
We say that it was clearly and distinctly under. 
stood by us, that as soon as the safe opportunity 


loffered we would return to what we claim to be 


‘our true allegiance, return to the waving of the 
\stars and stripes ” 

After a narration of their efforts to return, the 
‘toils they endured, and the battles they fought 
ifor the United States, the paper thus concludes, 
‘‘But if the fiat has gone forth, if this law of 
Congress of July, 1862, is like unto the laws of 
ithe Medes and Persians, it is useless for us at 
ithis hour to waste words. We thank you for 
\your kind attention.” 

| Wah-dah-ne-gak, (councellor,) said on behalf 
lof the Osages. ‘Hon. Commissioners, Fathers 
‘and all my Brothers, I desire to make a few re. 
‘marks. QOuragent, Major Snow, received an order 
from the President of the United States, ordering 
him to get an Osage delegation to attend this 
‘Council, and we are here as such. Our agent did 
not know what was its object. We Osages sup- 
|posed we were called here to make treaties with 
all the rebels and our Union brothers. This 
Council is of another colour, but the same idea, 
\In one of your propositions you told us red chil- 
dren that we had made treaties with the South. 
It is true some of our head men were at that 
council, and were deceived and misled. They 
had their allegiance to their Grandfather in their 
hearts, but were enticed away.” 

Question.— Who was that white man ? 

Answer.—Pike. 

“Of course they had an understanding with the 
‘South, but as soon as they could get away they 
went to their Great Father, expecting that he 
would protect them in their rights and property. 
You stated you wished to make an Indian Terri- 
tory. That we understood. Now itis your place, 
|Commissioners, to talk with the Indians in the 
; Territory, and if you cun, agree with them and 
form a Territory. And if so, we that are outside 
iwill have to come in. You said that no white 





and it is needless at this time to describe our|men, except officers, should be allowed in the 
Suffice it to say that we were| Indian country. 
threatened with an invasion from Texas, received| white man and why do you say that the negro 
hostile communications from our neighbor, Ar-|maycome in. 
Treaties had been formed with tribes all 
around us. The military posts of Forts Smith,|wild Indian of the plain, with blanket, leggings 
Gibson, Arbuckle and Washita, were evacuated, |and pierced ears, filled with ornaments, hair 
there was no rallying point within reasonable dis-| cropped close to the head except on the scalp, and 
tance at which “ loyalty to the Union” could find|although the mercury was up to 80 or 90, he had 
security. That solemn guarantee of protection|a large blanket wrapped about him, whilst the 
stipulated in our treaties, was to us a dead letter. |perspiration was dropping thick and fast from his 
There was not only danger, but a strong proba-| 
Shall we be condemned, 
if, in this hour of darkness, gloom and intense|eign princes rather than belpless Indians, and 
anxiety, we should have adopted the only means like princes, they walk with a defiant step and 
The plan was pro-|eye to the place assigned to them. 

posed and agreed to, that our tribe should seem- 
ingly acquiesce in the policy of the Confederate reply : ‘ Brothers, the speeches and addresses you 
States, that we should make that treaty that lies|have made to the United States Commissioners 
on your table. But it was clearly understood | have been carefully listened to by them, and they 
that as soon as the safe opportunity offered, and are pleased to know that you have generally com- 
we could act as free moral agents, act out our true! prehended the several matters submitted to you. 
sentiments and feelings, we would fly to our Fath-|They will consider your remarks and again ad- 


Now, you have prohibited the 


That is all I have to say.” 
The last speaker is a fair representative of the 





face, which apparently gave him no concern. 
The Osages attending council look like sover- 





Commissioner Parker then made the following 


idress you to-morrow. Arrangements have been 


“Tf a lonely, unarmed traveller is beset on the/made whereby printed copies of each days pro 
highway by ruffians with daggers, he is willing to ceeding may be had on the following morning by 
make eny concessions, any promises, he is willing! application to the Secretary, for the use of the 
to sign any check on his banker for money in|delegation.” 
order toescape. But escaping to a place of safety 


Adjourned to 11 o’clock to-morrow. 




















































































September 12th.—Council met about 12 m. 

Jno. Chupco, Pas-co-fa, Fos-hut-she, Fos-har- 
go and Cho-cote-hargo, presented, on behalf of 
the Seminoles the following answer: 

‘« We fully and freely endorse all the proposi- 
tions contained in your address, excepting, that we 
respectfully submit that Art. 3 should be so chang- 
ed as to admit only coloured persons lately held in 
bondage by the Seminole people, and free persons 
of colour residing in the nation previous to the 
rebellion, to a residence amongst us and adoption 
into the Seminole tribes upon some plan agreed 
by us, and approved by the Government. We 
are willing to provide for the coloured people of 
our own nation, but do not desire our lands to 


THE FRIEND. 





Indians to form an alliance with the Confederate 
States.” 

Your chief said to a regiment which your Na- 
tion raised to fight against the United States: 
“The convention which made the treaty was so 
unanimously attended, that its acts were the acts 
of the whole people.” ‘This,’ he says, “ was 
voted by our people, and I sent a messenger to 
the commissioner, Mr. Pike, and informed him 
of our readiness to enter into a treaty.” 

Your chief said in 1862, in an address to his 
people, “The treaty is perfectly satisfactory to 
all concerned in it, and on the very day it was 
signed, it was submitted to the National Council, 
then in session, and was then read and deliberat- 
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comforting and supporting one another, with the 
example and history of our Saviour and His 
Apostles. It was the subject not only of their 
solemn assemblies, but of their private visits and 
conversations. Women discoursed over their 
distaffs, and in their ordinary domestic duties, 
upon Divine subjects. “Indeed,” he continues, 
“when religion was woven into the civil govern- 
ment, and flourished under the protection of the 
emperors, men’s thoughts and discourses were, as 
they are now, full of secular affairs; but in the 
first three centuries of Christianity, many who 
embraced this religion, had given up all their in- 
terests in this world, and lived in a perpetual 
preparation for the next, as not knowing how soon 





become colonization grounds for the negroes of |ed—article by article—and unanimously adopted | they might be called to it: so that they had Jitéle 


other States and Territories. 


While we represent |and confirmed by both houses, and became a law.’’| else to talk of but the life and doctrines of that 


our great desire to enter into treaties with the! And he said, “the 4,000 people assembled at the| Divine person, which was their hope, their en- 


United States, which shall secure peace among capital, with one voice adopted and approved the| couragement, and their glory. 


ourselves, with the neighbouring tribes and the 
Government, and which shall provide us with 
schools, churches, farms and internal improve- 
ments, after the manner of our white brothers, 
yet we do not feel warranted by the authority 
vested in us by our people, to enter into any 
treaty stipulation with the United States at this 
time. We desire to come to some satisfactory 
understanding with our Southern brothers which 
shall restore them to their homes and the care of 
their women and children. We will take the| 
propositions home with us, submit them to our} 
people, and call a council and elect delegates to 


meet the Hon. Commissioners in treaty council|strangers which were there, spent their time in 


at any time and place the President of the United 
States may appoint.”” The agent for this tribe 
stated that he had in his hand a statement, (in 
the Seminole language,) setting forth in detail 
the motives which actuated that nation in mak- 
ing a treaty with the rebels. 

President.—the Commissioners will now reply 
to the several delegations. In reference to the 
Cherokees, they say. The Cherokee Nation are 


treaty.” 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Our Conversation. 

When the Aposle Paul preached unto the 
Athenians, Jesus and the resurrection, they took 
him, it is recorded, and brought him unto Areo- 
pagus, saying, “‘ May we know what this new 
doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is? For thou 
bringest certain strange things to our ears: we 
would know, therefore, what these things mean.” 
“For, (it is continued,) all the Athenians and 


nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing.” 

We have felt a fear there was a growing dispo- 
sition towards this Athenian spirit among some 
of our members, who are hardly aware, perhaps, 
how much they betray a superlative interest in 
the something new, or the things of time and 
sense, rather than in those which relate to our 
everlasting welfare in the world tocome. Being 





at fault, in interpreting what was said by us as 
to forfeiture of land, &ec., as a fact accomplished, 
but they said, ‘all such as have made treaties 


more concerned, in the expressive language of 
conduct, to hear of the passing events of this un- 
certain and transitory scene, than of the welfare 


We cannot, there- 
fore, imagine, that there was a single person 
arrived at any degree of age or consideration, who 
had not heard and repeated above a thousand 
times in his life, all the particulars of our Saviour’s 
birth, life, death, resurrection and ascension.” 

We do not by this wish, in anywise, to encour- 
age what may be termed the cant of religion ; 
neither that we are to be all the time offering, 
“The calves of our lips;’’ but rather that we should 
ever manifest that sincere love and devotion to 
Him, who died to save us from every hurtful 
thing, as to show forth out of a restrained and 
upright conversation, our works with the meekness 
of wisdom. And manifest likewise, that out of 
the abundance of a heart—deeply sensible that it 
is not redeemed with corruptible things—:he 
mouth speaketh. Knowing, also, that where the 
treasure is, there will the heart, and of course, 
the conversation, be also. 

It is a precious scripture, “Then they that 
feared the Lord spake often one to another; avd 
the Lord hearkened and heard it, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him for them 
that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his 
name. And they shall be mine,” saith He, 
“When I make up my jewels,” &. The two 


have rightfully forfeited under the law of Con-|of Zion, in the onward flow of that river, the; disciples going to Emmaus talked together of the 


gress of 1862.’ They only stated what was the 
legitimate, legal consequence of the great crime, 
of treason, on the part of those who had so sol- 
emnly abjured their allegiance, and we expressed 
the hope as coming from the President, that each 
nation might place itself in such a position as to 


enable him to waive the forfeiture and reinstate | 


the nation. 

The Cherokee Nation by both its chiefs, and 
its executive council, made a solemn covenant 
with the enemies of the Unites States, and thereby 
declared that said nation was thereafter the friend 
of the so-called Confederate government and an 
enemy of the United States. The principal chief 
of the nation then and now, John Ross, wrote 
and spoke in favor of this wicked alliance ; for 
months before this treaty was made he was zeal- 
ous in his endeavours to induce other nations 
to join the Cherokees in their scheme of joining 
the Confederacy. September, 1861, he said: 
“The Great Being who overrules all things, &c., 
has sustained me in my efforts to unite the heart 
and sentiment of the Cherckee people as one 
man.” And at a meeting of over 4,000 Chero- 
kees, at Tuliquah, “ with one voice, we have pro- 
claimed in favour of forming an alliance with the 
Confederate States, and thereby forever to main- 
tain the brotherhood of the Indian Nation in a 
common destiny.”” He further said, in a letter to 
that pure patriot, A-poth-le-ho-la to induce him 
to unite the Creek Nation with the allies of the 
Confederate States. ‘“ My advice is, for all the 


streams whereof maketh glad the city and heri- 
tage of God. 

But is there not a danger in such a course, of 
these eternal things, and such as accompany sal- 
|vation, becoming more and more “ certain strange 
things to our ears,” as was the case with the 
Athenians? For, in proportion as we improve the 
talents committed unto the kingdom of heaven, 
are we enabled still more to improve them ; as it 
is written, To him that hath, shall more be given, 
while from the slothful servant, or him that hath 
not, shall be taken away even that which he 








stirring things which had just happened at Jeru- 
salem concerning their crucified Master. And, 
while they communed together and reasoned, Jesus, 
himself drew near, and went with them ; causing, 
after He had made himself known to them and 
then vanished, the ever memorable query, “ Did 
not our heart burn within us, while he talked with 
us by the way, and while he opened to us the 
scriptures ?” Well, His hand is not shortened, 
neither is His tender compassion withdrawn from 
those that still commune with, and of Him ; still 
fear and love Him; and still trust and hope in 





seemeth to have. Would that we might be wil- 
ling to examine ourselves a little on this point. 
Whether the things of earth or the things of 
heaven, have most real place with us! Whether, 
in our conversation, that talent of prevailing and 
fearful influence, we dwell more upon what this) 


or the other one said,—upon the desire “ either! 
to tell or to hear some new thing,” than to be| 
engaged to present our hearts daily before the 
Lord, and to carry out the apostolical precepts, 
as applicable uow as ever, “ Let your conversation 
be as becometh the gospel of Christ.” “ Let your 
conversation be without contentions.” ‘“ Be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation.” And the 
Most High, himself, saith through the Psalmist, 
“to him that ordereth his conversation aright, 
will 1 show the salvation of God.” 

We believe it is somewhere recorded by the 
pious Addison, that in the second century of the 
religion of Christ, His followers were incessantly 








His mercy. Who 


S suplicate his mercy, love his Ways, - 
And prize them above pleasure, wealth or praise.’$ 
These He will draw near to and go with, in 
seasons of trial and conflict, as they “walk aod 
are sad ;” and in His own way and time will ex- 
pound unto them the things concerning the sav- 
ing knowledge of himself. The poet Cower thus 
beautifully expresses his view on the subject now 
before us. 


“ 





—— souls that carry ona blest exchange 

Of joys, they meet within their heavenly range, 
And with a fearless confidence make known 

The sorrows sympathy esteems its own, 

Daily derive increasing light and force 

From such communion in their pleasant course ; 
Feel less the journey’s roughness and its length, 
Meet their opposers with united strength, 

And, one in heart, in interest, and design, 

Gird up each other to the race divine.” 


But, to return, can we have our affections set 
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are journeying, and where we wish to be safely 
landed at last, while at the same time, we too 
much appear to every observer, as earnestly en-|immortal spirit—Mary Capper. 
gaged in the pursuits, pastimes, and conversation Ser “9s Vetead* 
of the world, as though it were able to satisfy all| Yearly Meeting Business—Its Character and 
our aspirations after happiness! Truly, it seems Management. 
to be time some of us were aroused to self-exami-| A few lively remarks in the last number of 
nation as by the query of the Redeemer just be-|« The Friend’” on this subject, have, it is to be 
fore His betrayal, “ Simon, sleepest thou ? Couldst | hoped, tended to turn our minds unto the well- 
thou not watch with me one hour? Watch and spring of Wisdom ; and to engage them for the 
pray lest ye enter into temptation.” . endurance of that portion of suffering for the 
The following paragraph from an epistle of body’s sake, which may be permitted to attend 
1770, in close connexion with our subject, and|ys,° Minds thus turned, and anchored to the 
to which we would particularly invite the atten-| Rock of Ages, will not, presently, run out into 
tion of the reader, will conclude this essay, viz :|surmising, as to what this man will do, or that 
“‘ Dear Friends :—Where the signs of defection | one will do; neither will such “go from house to 
from the holy commandment appear, it cannot be|house,” for party conclave, concerning matters 
justly imputed either to the want of conviction, | which can be judged of properly, only in a solemn 
or the means of restoration being withheld, but/and official presentation to the church, under the 
to a deficiency in attending to the divine principle| ynetion of her Holy Head. 
4 manifested in every conscience. For the ‘mani-) (Qn page 57, Book of Discipline of Philadel- 
festation of the Spirit is given to every man to|phia Yearly Meeting, Revised edition, 1834, and 
profit withal” The way to profit by it is often|on pages 58 and 59, are the following instruc- 
diligently to retire unto it. As it appears in-|tiye advices. 
wardly, it calls for an inward retirement, and an| « The Joye. power, and peaceable spirit of the 
abstraction from earthly objects, imaginations 
and attachments. For, in the silence of all that 
is of the flesh, the still small voice of the truth, 
the divine Word nigh in the heart, is heard ; and 
by hearing, with due observance, true faith is 
produced. ‘For faith comes by hearing, and 
hearing, by Christ, the word of God.’ He is the 
author as well as the finisher of the true chris- 
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sense and influence of that holy unction. 
































who are employed in the church. 














supremely upon the heaven whither we hope we|s0 much earnestness as the real substance of the| pass through the fire of God’s altar, a sacrifice to 
religion of Jesus, the soul satisfying bread of life,| his praise and honour, that so self being baptized 
daily ministered, to nourish and keep alive the|into death, the gifts may be used in the power of 


the resurrection of the life of Jesus in him.”’ 


aA 


Germantown, Fourth mo. 9, 1866. 





° 
American Agriculture. —If the regular monthly 


reports issued from the office of the United States 
Commissioner of Agriculture at Washington may 
be relied on as accurate, the wheat crop of the 
country is steadily declining, while the corn erop 
is more steadily augmenting, for while the wheat 
crop was 173,677,928 bushels in the year 1868, 
and 160,695,823 bushels in 1864, and 148,522.. 
827 bushels in 1865, the corn crop, on the other 
hand, was 397,839,212 bushels in 1863, and 
530,451,403 bushels in 1864, and 704,427,853 
bushels in 1865. Thus the corn crop which in 
1863 a little more than doubled the wheat crop, 
in 1865 was nearly five times as great. This is 
not a very gratifying exhibit, since it shows that 
in the most valuable of our grain crops we are de- 
teriorating rather than advancing. According to 
this report the average yield of wheat per acre is 
only 12 1-5 bushels in Pennsylvania, 154 in New 


Lord Jesus Christ, being the alone true authority York, 9 5-11 in Maryland, 74 in Delaware, and 
of all our meetings, it is the fervent concern of|12 2-5 in New Jersey, so that in the middle 
this meeting, that they may be held under the| States wheat growing labours under great discour- 
Welagements. In New England the average is higher, 
affectionately recommend, that in making ap-|but the aggregate crops small. The bulk of the 
pointments in meetings for Discipline, care may|Wheat crop is produced in the northwest, but 
be taken to judge of the qualifications of those there, too, the show is quite discouraging. Ohio 


yields only an average of 94 bushels per acre; 


tian’s faith, the faith of the operation of God, 
which works by love, to the purifying of the 
heart, and overcoming of the world. This en- 
gages to frequent waiting in stillnes® upon the 
Lord, for the renewal of strength. This keeps 
the mind at home, in its own proper place and 
duty, and out of all unprofitable association and 
converse, whether amongst those of our own, or 
other professions. Much hurt may accrue to 
the religious mind by long and frequent conver- 
sation upon temporal matters, and especially by 
interesting ourselves too much in them ; for there 
is a leaven therein, which, being suffered to pre- 
vail, indisposes and benumbs the soul, and pre- 
veuts its frequent ascending in living aspiration 
towards the Fountain of eternal life.” 
acahiaellgiiaineaa 
Fourth month 9th, 1866. 
EpitTor OF THE FRIEND,—On reading in “The 






“The more we experience a preparation of| Indiana, 84; Illinois, 11; Missouri, 123; while 
heart for the exercise of our respective gifts, the | young Towa, with her virgin soil, yields only 14 
more amply shall we evince the expression of the|3-5; so that the cause that has affected our crops 
tongue to be seasoned with that living virtue and|in the eastern States progresses steadily westward 
divine power, which proceeds from our Holy|as the States acquire age and population. We 
Head; and thus. in conducting the important|/have only to look at the low averages of Ohio, 
concerns of Society, we shall be enabled to exam-| Indiana and Illinois, to be fully satisfied of this. 
ple the beloved youth in a manner which will de-| Improved cultivation keeps up the average yield in 
monstrate to them, that neither tradition nor a| Pennsylvania, but the crop of 1865 is only 11,- 
mere outward education, can fitly prepare them|688,511 bushels, and our farmers seem to have 
for successors in the church of Christ.” gone more largely into other crops, for they raised 

* We are concerned that the management of|35,477,106 bushels of corn and 46,571,664 bush- 
our Christian Discipline be not committed to hands els of oats, while in rye we took the lead with 
unclean ; particularly of such who allow or connive| 6,569,960 bushels, as we did also in buckwheat, 
at undue liberties in their own children or fami-| with 7,199,058 bushels. In the matter of corn, 
lies. ‘Ifaman,’ said the Apostle, ‘know not how|the most remarkable development is the amazing 
to rule his own house, how shall he take care of|yield in some of the western States, such as Illi- 
the church of God ??—1795. nois, which produced in 1865 no less than 177- 


“ Dear Friends, be patient in the exercise of 


Friend” of the provision made for Friends’ horses| your gifts and services, and take no offence at any 
during the Yearly Meeting, the thought occurred |time, because what seems to be clear to you is not 
to me, as it has often done before, of the great/ presently received by others ; let all things in the 
¢ deficiency there is in not providing a suitable |church be propounded with an awful reverence of 
: place for Friends to board who attend the meet-|Him that is the head and life of it; who said, 
ing, particularly those who come from a distance, ‘Where two or three are gathered together in my 



































ie and donot feel as if they could take the liberty |pame, there am | in the midst of them.’ There- 
Z of putting up with any of the Friends in the city, fore, let all beware of their own spirits and keep 
1 and would much prefer paying their board, if|in a gracious temper, that so they may be fitted 
a there was a suitable place near the meeting-house | for the service of the house of God, whose house 





where they could be comfortably accommodated. | we are, if we keep upon the foundation that God 
Not being able to walk any great distance myself, hath laid; and such he will build up, and teach 
and as I have always enjoyed attending the meet-|how to build up one another in him. And as 
+ ing, I have often felt the need of a home near the|every member must feel life in himself, and all 
meeting-house, particularly at noon, where I from one Head, this life will not hurt itself in 
could go and obtain refreshment and rest; and [|any, but be tender of itself in all; for by this one 
well know there are others that would prize the|life of the Word, ye were begotten, and by it ye 
same privilege. I think it would be well for|are nourished and made to grow into your several 
Friends to consider the subject and see if such services in the church of God. It is no man’s 
provision could not be made. I know there are learning, nor artificial acquirements; it is no 






































;millions of bushels. 


many Friends obliged to absent themselves from 
the mecting for want of a suitable place to put 





man’s riches, nor greatness in this world ; it is no 
man’s eloquence or natural wisdom, that makes 


095,852 bushels, and Indiana, which produced 
116,069,316; while the crop of Ohio was 94,- 
119,644 bushels, and that of Iowa 62,997,813. 
The first two produced about three-sevenths of 
the entire aggregate, and nearly six hundred mil- 
lions of bushels of corn were produced in Peon- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri and Iowa. As these tables include returns 
from none of the rebel States, all of which usually 
grow very large crops of corn, it is manifest that 
the returns of 1866 will probably reach a thousand 
For the same reason the 
wheat returns of this year will be much larger 
also, as during the war the rebel States, from 
| necessity, increased considerable their production 
|of cereals. 

Pennsylvania, in 1865, yielded an average of 
40 bushels of corn per acre, which is only exceed- 
ed by Nebraska, 464; Iowa, 42 3-5; New Jersey, 
|424; Wisconsin, 41}; Ohio, 414; Indiana, 40 
\2.5; all the rest being below our average. The 
great corn State of Illinois yielded but an average 





of 35} bushels per acre. The best average yield 





up at. A Reaper or THE Frienp. |him fit for government in the church of Christ:|of rye stands thus :—Kansas, 23 bushels pet 
all his endowments must be seasoned with the|acre; Minnesota, 22}; Rhode Island, 18 ; Iowa, 


There is nothing that my soul longs after with| heavenly salt, his apirit be subjected, and his gifts! 184 ; Wisconsin, 174 ; Missouri, 16 2-3; Illinois, 
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163. Pennsylvania yielded 134. In the agere-| ing dishes, that time for retirement and reading |been said.’ 
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By dwelling with and under the ex 


gate number of acres planted in the several crops,| was precluded,—gave solid advice respecting |ercise, many were enabled to touch on these weak- 
the leading States rank thus :—Illinois, 10,049,-| silence before meals, that as this practice was|nesses; among whom was Hannah Hartshorn in 


131; New York, 8,851,395; Ohio, 6,309,421; carefully observed with hearts of gratitude for 
Pennsylvania, 5,912,830; Indiana, 5,546,426.) bodily refreshment, their souls would sometimes 


i lively manner, on the non-attendance of week- 
|day meetings. It was also mentioned that we 


None of the other States approach these figures, |be spiritually refreshed. Mentioned also his exer-| ought to ‘ pray and not to faint;’ alluding to the 


from which it would seem that in breadth of eul-| 
tivation, Pennsylvania holds the fourth place and 


lllinois the first —North American. 


+s — 


7 For “ The Friend.” 
Yearly Meeting. 


It seems as if it might be right at this time, on 
Jooking towards the near approach of our aunual 
solemnity, to have revived in our remembrance 
exercises of burden-bearers iv our Israel, in years 
gone by, who stood nobly for the cause of truth 
and righteousness in the earth, and have been 


gathered to their everlasting reward. 


“In the select Yearly Meeting of 1829, an ex- 
ercise was spread in the meeting, on the reading 
of the queries and answers, which, as it was com- 
municated, brought a covering of weight and 
solemnity respecting the care of parents, that the 
children should be educated consistently with our 


christian profession; that the ministers should 


dwell with their gifts, aud minister only in right} 
Thomas Shillitoe exhorted to pat away 


ability. 


out of our houses, gods of gold, gods of silver, of 


wood and of stone, together with that disposition 
which is not in accordance with the spirit of 


Tiuth ; and he was abundantly confirmed ; said 


he had seen it in the visions of light, that, as this 


became the concern of Friends, we should again 
come forth in ancient brightness. 


“In the women’s general meeting on Third- 


day, whilst the third query was under considera- 
tion, pertinent counsel was given respecting the 
right education of youth, and to the edre of parents, 
first over themselves, then towards their children. 


Ann Jones’ concern for the younger parts of 


families, the impropriety of young persons asso- 
ciating in companies out of the company of their 
elder friends, often exposing themselves to frivol- 
ous talk and often much laughing, whereby pre- 
cious time was consumed and weakness added; 
proper associating with each other, not at all pro- 
hibiting, aud letting their parents be their nearest 
friends, to whom all their little grievances might 
be committed. Parents cannot be too careful to 
keep open this communicative channel—it is a 
source of much comfort and consolation often to 
' both parents and children; removes much anxiety. 
The daily reading of the Holy Scriptures was re- 
commended: Sarah Cresson setting her seal to the 
benefit of it ; also that of silent waiting in families. 
“Qn Seventh-day morning women Friends re- 
ceived a visit in their meeting from Thomas 
Shillitoe; he was favored to address the youth 
with an earnest call, which he believed would not 
ilways be extended to the children of this people, 
but if disregarded and slighted, not willing to 


deny themselves and come forward in the Lord’s| 


cause, the cause of truth and righteousness, that 
the very stones of the street would ery ont, and 
those from highways and hedges would be called 
i to take their places, even the places of the 
thildren of professing Abraham. He then ad- 
dressed the female heads of families, encouraged 
them so to manage their domestic matters as to 
ave more quiet in their families; said that his 


hurry many were in; hardly time to sit down at 
all; that in consequence of their tables being fur- 
tished with such a varicty, they were much en- 
gaged in cooking ; that three times a day to cook 
warm victuals, kept the female head and her help 
ifthe had any) almost all day cooking and wash- 


wind had often been pained to see the bustle and | 


cises on account of the manner in which mothers | careless ones in this great duty, also that our in- 


dress their children in infant life; though to ap- | tercessions might ascend, that He who sees us as 


pearance tolerably consistent themselves, yet by|we are, would condescend to beget in the hearts 
their conduct in these matters, proved they were |a right concern for their own welfare : That faith- 
pot abiding under the power of the cross in them-|ful private care might not be withheld towards 
selves. Dressing their children thus, prepares|such, and that as ability is afforded we might de- 
the way for departures as they grow up, and often |sire help for them : it was very weightily and feel- 
was the means of introducing them into unsuit-|ingly handed forth. Likewise large provisions at 
able company, whereby there were outgoings in | burials, was an exercise to her feelings, and many 
marriage. Mentioned the little boys when at an |being entertained at the house. Elizabeth Evans, 
age to wear buttoned clothes, his feelings had jin a very weighty manner, expressed an apprehen- 
been hurt to see how fantastic their clothes were |sion that not a few amongst us were in danger of 
made; so many needless buttons, Xe. |being insidiously made to believe by the grand 
‘“‘After he withdrew from the meeting, the way |deceiver, that this was a day wherein liberty was 
was left open for many exercised minds to obtain |more allowed in many things than it was when 
some relict. Sarah Cresson strengthened the con-|the path was first cast up by the Author of the 
cern by adding her portion, believing, as she said, |straight and narrow way; even a broader way; 
the time was coming that the Babylonish garment | that it was not necessary in this enlightened day 
would be searched out; that, though these, some |to be so scrupulously careful about so many small 
might say, were little things, yet they were an |matters, as some might think them, but which as 
outward and visible sign of inward want; en-|a people we have felt bound by the spirit of Truth 
couraged heads of families to be faithful to those|to maintain. Her exercise was coupled with a 
placed under their care ; take time to sit in retire-|similar one of Sarah Emlen’s. Excellent caution 
ment with their little ones, that so a blessing/and counsel were given respecting living within 
might attend. She expressed a hope that by dis-|our means, not going in debt for any thing to put 
charging their duty in these respects a little army ,in our houses, on our persons, or on our tables ; a 
| would be raised up for the Lord from among the salutary hint, and very scasonably dropped by our 
| youth of this Yearly Meeting, who would stand jancient Friend, Mercy Phillips. Elizabeth Evans 
faithful for the law and the testimony.” |was again called forth on account of such as do 
1833. When the state of Society was before live within the bounds of their circumstances, 
the meeting, “ many lively and pertinent remarks |thinking as they fulfil the discipline, they are 
were made, adapted to the different subjects | doing right, and yet the limitatious of Truth not 
and to the deficiencies still apparent ; the mourn- | regarded ; her expressions were, ‘ not bound by the 
ing of the church therefor was feJt, and yet it was | girdle of the spirit of Truth, but expanding their 
cause of thankfulness to the great Head of the desires, because they have the means,’ ‘ broaden- 
church, that He was pleased to enable his servants ing the way.’ Her words which spoke her exer- 
to hold up encouragement to be faithful in our|cise were close and very searching, much to the 
different meetings; to advise and encourage as point. The spirit of meekness recommended in 
way opens such members as are negligent in the our eighth query—to be waited for, prayed for,— 
attendance of religious meetings, and that we entreating with those who have gone from the way 
watch over the youth and others for good, and in and become censurable by the discipline, was very 
love; endeavoring to encourage all to mantain feelingly recommended; much encouragement and 
faithfully our testimony to plainness of speech, strength overseers might receive from the lan- 
behavior and apparel. The subject of an hireling guage and feeling which covered the meeting at 
ministry was very feelingly touched upon, the'this time. The words of the apostle were quoted : 
peculiar testimony that our worthy predecessors |‘ Let the spiritually-minded restore such an one 
suffered so much for, and so to be feared, a// our in the spirit of meekness—considering thyself, 
members were not enough bound to support. lest thou also be tempted,’ &ec.” 
Beulah Sanson expressed an apprehension that 
this testimony and others of Friends’ precious tes- 
timonies will not be suffered to fall to the ground, | 
but if we are not faithful, the call will be extend- 
ed to the highways and hedges; her declaration 
was strong, impressive and clear, carrying evidence 
of its being the language of truth. How awfully 
responsible is our situation as a people, the repre- 
sentatives of early Quakers. In speaking of our 
|slackness as a Society, Beulah, in a very compre- 
hensive and impressive way, quoted the sorrowful 
ancient declaration that ‘ Israel hath justified her- 
self more than her treacherous sister Judah.’ ”’ 
1835. “A favor highly to be prized, that coun- 





en Geese 


For “ The Friend.” 
“Let your moderation be known unto all men.” 

If Friends in Philadelphia would set an exam- 
ple of moderation in their entertainments upon 
the occasion of our approaching annual assembly, 
and thence appropriate the money saved, to cases 
of pressing need, it would, perhaps, no less tend 
to the health, and comfort, and satisfaction too, 
of their guests; and at the same time would be 
an example worthy of imitation, and of their posi- 
tion at an eventful period, when truly our ears are 
pained and hearts made sick from the sorrow- 
stirring reports of destitution, in some cases even 
sel, caution, faithful warning, and likewise en-|U2tO death, occasioned, it may be, in most part, 
couragement to the rightly exercised, should again |by the wrong and outrage with which the earth 
be furnished in a weighty manner, tending to \'S filled.—* A word to the wise is sufficient. 
solemnize the meeting, and prove that the love of | : ’ = 
the great Shepherd is still ph attr us as a Society. | While I was a child, says George Fox, I was 
The exhibition of weakness in many particulars, taught how to walk so as to be kept pure. The 
as represented in the reports from the different | Lord taught me to be faithful in all things; to 
Quarters, seemed awhile to cast a shade of dis-|act faithfully two ways, viz., inwardly to God and 
may, and some were ready to say, ‘ What can be outwardly to man, and to keep to yea, and nay, in 
done that has not been done, or said that has not 4l! things. 
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FOURTH MONTH 14, 1866. 





Owing to the late hour at which the Report of 
‘The Women’s Aid Association” was received, 
we could not find room for it in this number of 
our journal. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrgn.—News from England to the 29th ult. The 
steamship England, which sailed from Liverpool on the 
28th, arrived at Halifax on the 9th inst., for the purpose 
of obtaining medical assistance. During the passage 
the cholera broke out among the passengers, and many 
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right of way for the Cascade Railroad Company, through 
the military reservation in Washington Territory. Vari- 
ous other bills and resolutions of no general interest or 
importance were disposed of. The Civil Rights bill 
passed the House by a vote of 122 to 41, and is nowa 
law. 

The South.—A correspondent of one of the New York 
papers, who has just terminated a journey of seven 
months in the South,during which he is said to have 
enjoyed unusual facilities for observation, has testified 
before the Reconstruction Committee in regard to the 
popular feeling in Texas, Louisiana and Florida. His 
testimony was generally favorable to the southern people 
jand. to the freedmen. A number of additional post- 
offices has been opened in North Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana and Texas. A great crevasse in the Missis- 
sippi, west of Baton Rogue, is reported. An extensive 
region is overflowed. The frost on the night of the 30th 


of them had died. The disease is supposed to have |appears to have extended over a large portion of middle 


been brought on board by the German passengers. The 
passengers numbered 1202, and consisted of Germans} 
and Irish. At Halifax measures were taken for the re- 
lief of the sufferers, but no communication with the 
shore was allowed. 

The cattle plague is said to be declining. The Times 
opposes the Reform bill. Consols, 86} a 863. U.S.| 
five-twentys, 71a 71}. The Liverpool market for bread- 
etuffs was dull. Cotton dull and prices $ a 3d. lower. 
The stock of American in port amounted to 267,000 
bules. 


The nobility assembly at St. Petersburg have carried, | 


by 187 to 10, a petition from Prince Schtzchesbatoff, | 
president of the assembly, to the Emperor, praying him 
to permit the provincial parliament to discuss and ad- 


dress him upon home concerns indiscriminately. It was | 


mentioned to the Czar a short time since, and the agita- 
tors of similar addresses were deposed and banished to 
Siberia. 

The relations between Austria and Prussia were as- 
suming a threatening aspect. 

Later advices from Mexico confirm the report of the 
evacuation of Chihuahua by the French. President 
Juarez and his cabiuet expected to returh to Chihuahua 
in a short time. 

Unitep States.—Congress.—The Senate adopted a 
resolution requesting the Secretary of the Treasury and 


the Postmaster-General to report whether any persons 
have entered upon the duties of office without taking 


the oath prescribed by Congress. A bill to secure cer- 
tain moneys to the people of the United States, and to 
facilitate the settlement of the accounts of the U.S. 
Treasurer, also passed the Senate. The bill to reorganize 
the judiciary of the United States was passed with 
amendments, which require it to go back to the House 
of Representatives. 


Georgia. The ground was frozen to the depth of one- 
quarter to one-half an inch. Delicate vegetables of all 
kinds, and peach trees which were in bloom, were killed. 
Reports from Florida represent that emigrants are pour- 
ing into that State from every direction. Gen. Thomas 
has ordered all the coloured troops in Kentucky to be 


| disbanded. 


The Freedmen.—The Bureau in the District of Colum- 
bia is constantly engaged in finding employment and 
sending away coloured people, of whom an undue pro- 
portion collected there during and since the war. The 
government bas also provided tenement houses for a 
number of these poor people, at a low rent. The total 
deposits jn the Freedmen’s Savings and Trust Company 
to 3d mo. Ist last, amounted to $303,303, of this sum 
$96,000 has already been returned to the depositors, 
which they for the most part have invested in lands and 
| homesteads for their families. The agents from several 
jof the districts in Virginia, report favorably of the con- 
dition of the freed people—they were nearly all at work. 
The agent for Surrey county reports that the whites are 
jcruel and unjust to the blacks, pay them as little as 
|possible, and beat them frequently. In one of the Ken- 
jtucky districts, many cases of oppression, cruelty and 
joutrage are reported. The accounts from Mississippi 
l|are encouraging. The officers says the great demand 
\for labour protects the freed people from violence. The 
| whites were making great exertions to get their land 

In regard to the county court which he 





|cultivated. 
| visited at Natchez, Col. Thomas says: “I can report no 
| objection to their proceedings, as the freedmen were 
jallowed every privilege granted white men, and in cases 
| where they were too poor to provide attorneys, counsel 
| was assigned to them by the judge.” 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 292. The mean 


adopted by the Upper House of the Provincial Parlia. 


ment of New Brunswick. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst. New York.—American gold 126}. U, 
S. sixes, 1881, 1042; ditto, 5-20, 104. Superfine State 
flour, $6.60 a $7.10. Shipping Ohio, $8.15 a $8.55, 
Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $8.65 a $9.80. Milwaukie 
spring wheat $1.68 a $1.70. Canada barley, $1.32, 
New western oats, 41 a 46 cts.; old, 55a 58 cts. ; State 
do. 60a 61 cts. Corn, 77} a 80}cts. Middlings cotton, 
37 a38 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.26; No, 
2, 88 cts. Corn, 46 cts. Oats, 264 fur No. 1. St. Louis, 
—Choice wheat, $2.60; prime, $2 a $2.30; fair, $1.58, 
Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 38 cts. Trinidad sugar, 
8} cts. in gold. Superfine flour, $6 a $7; extra, $7.25 
a $8; fancy and family, $11 a $14. Red wheat, $2a 
$2.50 for common to choice. Rye, 90a 92 cts. Yellow 
corn, 77 cts. Oats, 53 cts. Clover seed, $5.75. Timo- 
thy, $4.50. Flaxseed, $2.50 a $2.55. The arrivals of 
beef cattle reached about 2100 head. They sold at 16 
a 16} cts. for extra; fair to good 14 a 154 cts., common, 
10 a 13} cts., the market closing firm. Sheep were 
higher, 10,000 sold at from 74 to 84 cts. per lb. gross, 
Hogs, $13 a $14.50 the 100 Ibs. net. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Mary A. Smith, R. I., $2, to No. 28, 
vol. 40; from J. Windle, Ind., $2, vol. 39; from J. Faw- 
cett, Agt., O., for I. Bonsall and D. Boulton, $4 each, 
vols. 39 and 40, for J. M. Stratton, $2, to No. 33, vol. 
40, and for Hannah W. Harris, $1, to No. 27, vol. 39. 


FRIENDS’ HORSES. 

Friends attending the Yearly Meeting, and putting 
up within the limits of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 
can have their horses taken care of at the Penna. Stables, 
Sixth St, below Arch; Free’s Stables, in Appletree 
Alley, or English’s, West Jersey Ferry, Camden ; or at 
Smith’s old stand, Upper Hotel, Woodbury. 

Friends coming to Philadelphia to attend Yearly 
Meeting, or at other times on the service of the Society, 
and making their homes within the limits of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the Northern 
District, can have their horses accommodated at the 
stables of the Montgomery Hotel, north-east corner of 
Sixth and Willow streets; or at the White Horse Hotel, 
Callowhill street, above Fifth. And those making their 
home in the Southern District, while attending the 
Yeurly Meeting, can have their horses accommodated at 
D. M’Caulley’s stables, No. 337 Griscom street, (late 
Green’s court.) 


WANTED, 
A Friend as teacher for the School for Boys, Leiper’s 


The Civil Rights bill, which had | temperature of the Third month, according to the record | Court: established by the Overseers of Public Schools 


been vetoed by the President, was ably discussed, Sena- | kept at the Penna. Hospital, was 40.85 deg. The highest |founded by charter from William Penn, for the Town 


tor Trumbull and others defended the bill, and Reverdy 
Jobnson and other Senators sustained the veto. 


\during the month, 72°, and the lowest 18°. The amount}and County of Philadelphia. 
The |of rain 2.15 inches. The average of the mean tempera-|sirably and centrally located, affording accommodation 


The rooms are very de- 


vote being taken on the question, shall the bill pass, the |ture of the Third month for the past seventy-seven years |for about sixty scbolars—fifteen are paid for at present 


President’s objection notwithstanding, Anthony, Brown, 


lis stated to be 39.08 deg. The lowest average during 


by the corporation. The course of instruction includes 


Chandler, Clark, Conness, Cragin, Cresswell, Edmonds, |that entire period was 30°, in 1843, and the highest |the usual requirements of an English education. 


Fessenden, Foster, Grimes, Harris, Henderson, Howard, 
Howe, Kirkwood, Lane, (Ind.) Morgan, Morrill, Nye, 


48.25 deg. in 1859. 


The schools of the corporation being preferred by 


The Federal Tax in the South—The President and}many parents to those less carefully guarded, the posi- 


Poland, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague, Stewart, | Secretary of the Treasury recommend that the several |tion affords opportunities for usefulness, and pecaniary 
Sumner, Trumbull, Wade, Willey, Williams, Wilson and | southern States should be allowed to assume and pay j/advantage, to a young Friend of education and energy. 


Yates, voted yea, and Buckalew, Cowan, Davis, Doolittle, 
Guthrie, Hendricks, Johnson, Lane, of Kansas, McDou- 
gal, Nesmith, Norton, Riddle, Saulsbury, Van Winkle 
and Wright, voted nay. So the bill passed by more than 
the requisite two-thirds. Lane, of Kansas, introduced 
the following joint resolution, which was ordered to be 
laid on the table and printed: Resolved, That Senators 
and Representatives from either of the States lately in 


shall satisfactorily appear that such State has, in accord- 


States, passed laws annulling its ordinance of secession, 


ratifying the amendments of the Constitution of the|gestion of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Post- 


United States abolishing slavery, repudiating all rebel 
debts, recognizing the debts of the United States, and 
extending the elective franchise to all. male persons of 
colour residing in said States over twenty-one years of 
age who can read the Constitution of the United States 
in the English language and write their names, and also 


to all male persons of colour of like age and residence, | The Postmaster-General states that 2042 appoiotments 
who own real estate valued at not less than $250, and |of postmasters have been made in the South, of whom 
pay taxes thereon: Provided, That such Senators and|1177 only have qualified for office, and of those 430 
Of the 865 who have not qualified, it is 


Representatives possess all the qualifications required 
by the Constitution and laws of the United States. The 


Loan bill has passed the Senate with only seven nega- |count of the oath required. The bill to punish counter- 
In the House of Representatives, a bill was/|feiting and frauds upon the government has been ap- 
passed giving three months pay proper to all officers of| proved and signed by the President. 


tive votes. 


volunteers, below brigadier-generals, who were in ser- 
vice to the Fourth month 1865, and another giving the 


|their proportion of the direct taxes now due, and there- 
|fore advise the necessary legislation by Congress. 

| Miscellaneous.—The President, in a circular to heads 
|of departments, has directed that in appointments to 
|office in the executive departments of the general gov- 
ernment, and in the various branches of service con- 
nected therewith, preference shall be given to soldiers 
jand sailors. 


| preference. 
passed in 1862. He, also, in accordance with the sug- 
master-General, recommends a modification of the oath 
of office. It is stated that but few individuals suitable 
lfor office in these branches of the public service, can 
take the required oath. 


ltaken the oath required by law without qualification. 


| were women. 
|believed that nearly all of them have not done so on ac. 


Congress. 


He also orders that in promotions, those 
insurrection shall be admitted to Congress whenever it | who were soldiers and sailors during the war shall have 
The President has sent a message to Con- | 
ance with the advice of the President of the United| gress recommending a modification of the test oath | raugus Co., N. Y. 


A large number of persons are 
now acting as assessors or collectors, who bave not 


Also, the bill 
transferring the Smithsonian Library to the library of 
Resolutions urging confederation have been 


Application may be made to John M. Whitall, No. 
1317 Filbert street; Dr. Benjamin Coates, N. W. corner 
Seventh and Spruce streets; or T. W. Brown, No. 514 
Arch street. 


NOTICE. 

A suitable Friend and bis wife are wanted to super- 
jintend and manage the farm and family under the care 
lof the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 
Friends who may feel their minds 
drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 S. Second St., Phila. 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Rich’d B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—JosHua H.W oRTHING- 
ron, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes ELuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


ae Aan —~ 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 
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